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Cambridge, revealed that it contained no measurable quantity
of oil of garlic: instead there was one per cent formaldehyde,
which medical opinion regarded as a dangerous irritant if taken
internally. The Daily Mail headlined this exposure; refusing to
print YadiPs advertisements and warning the public against it.
It also stressed Sir William's opinion that the garlicky smell of
Yadil, which was its most noticeable characteristic, could be
produced by an infinitesimal amount of chemical much cheaper
than oil of garlic. Lord Horder, the King's Physician, joined in
the attack, pointing out that poor people who suffered from con-
sumption were being deluded into starving themselves of proper
food in order to buy bottles of the mixture. The Daily Mail
announced in a leader, Truth in Advertising9: eYadil's impu-
dence went even further. They declared that doctors who
refused to prescribe Yaclil were suppressing a cure for consump-
tion lest they should lose money by the cure of their patients.'
In reply the Yadil Company issued a writ for libel against the
Daily Mail] they also applied for an injunction against further
publication of the exposure, but this was rejected. The chemists'
shops then ceased to stock Yadil, the ruined Yadil company
never prepared its case, the action was dismissed, and the com-
pany was wound up. The Daily Mail exulted over YadiPs
withdrawal from the market.
It is only fair to add that Yadil, whatever its chemical con-
stituents, had proved effective in thousands of cases where a rise
of temperature was a leading symptom, and was being ardently
commended by hundreds of doctors* Also, that in homeopathic
pills containing garlic or other drugs the amount would not be
'measurable'; that two of the Royal Princes employed homeo-
pathic physicians; and that advanced bio-chemists were now
proving the homeopathic case for minute quantities of drugs in
trituration as against the allopathic practice of large, crude
doses.
In the Thirties there was a hue and cry after Jacob Factor, the
company promoter, who had an unfortunate record in financial
transactions and was in England trying to find supporters for
new schemes of doubtful security. He was successfully impeded
in these. Moral indignation could also be roused against promi-
nent foreigners who were in no position to bring libel actions.
In 1926, when King Carol renounced the throne of Rumania,
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